A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“BEHOLD IN THESE WiIAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 
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THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. 


CHAPTER III,—FIRESIDE DISCLOSURES. 


Motty Duv had some practice in hasty dishings-up. 
People who could not get across the bog through 
stress of weather, or darkness of night, were always 
pping in at the Lees, and always made welcome 
and entertained according to their degree. 
She lost no time in preparing a dinner and a bed- 
Tom for the unexpected guests, with the assistance 
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of Paddy-the-Post and his sister Unah, who regained 
her good graces by their activity on the occasion. 
The guests lost no time in discussing the dinner 
in the back parlour, and making themselves pre- 
sentable in the evening dresses which should have 
been sported in French Park. A Hallow Eve party, 
with such fine girls at it, was not to be missed by 
two young men fresh from Trinity College. 

‘“‘Tt’s Masther Redmond that is the moral of a 





| fine handsome gintleman, as in course he ought to 
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be, wid the ould blood that’s in him,” said Molly, 
as she watched them disappear into the parlour from 
her post of observation at the kitchen door. 

‘‘Indade,” said Unah, in the ironed gingham, 
who had been peeping under her arm, ‘ Misther 
Bourke’s a far plisanter gintleman nor him; he 
chucked me under the chin an’ said I was a purty 
girl when I tuk up the hot wather.” 

‘<The more was his imperance, thin,” cried Molly ; 
‘* he’s nothin’ but an impartenant upsthart, full of 
desate an’ pretintions ; it’s little else that comes out 
o’ Dublin, barrin’ sich rail ginthry as the Fitz- 
maurices. Unah, you’re growin’ a big colleen now, 
an’ shouldn’t be encouragin’ the like; yer mother 
ought to taich ye gintale behaving, but she’s not up 
till it herself, poor thing; take patthern be me, 
TJnah, take patthern be me, yer exparienced cousin, 
and give no liberties to min, small or great.” 

The fresh arrivals created a still greater sensation 
in the parlour than among the kitchen company. 
Strangers of their figure and fashion were not often 
seen at tho foot of Slievebawn, and though the lively 
manners and character of the people make the 
difference less than it is in other lands, a town-bred 
beau has the advantage of a country one even in 
Ireland. Of course they made themselves at home, 
as most people in the Green Isle can. With the 
women they were popular at first sight; with the 
men they soon became s0, in spite of the envy that is 
apt to trouble man when he sees his brother shine. 
Everybody admired their copyersation, they had so 
much news to tell, so many good things to say, and 
such polite remarks to make about everything. As 
might be expected, most of them were made to and 
regarding the ladies; and however the case would 
have stood in a Dublin drawing-room, the fairer 
portion of Cormick O’Dillon’s company were willing 
to receive the flattering attentions of Gerald Bourke, 
and ready to pronounce him an agreeable young 
man; but eyery woman jn the room, whether he 
paid her homage or not, had a glance and a smile 
for Redmond Fitzmaurice. 

The same difference seemed to prevail with the 
O’Dillon family. They were equally kind and atten- 
tive to both their guests, being, so to speak, 
naturally well bred; but Master Redmond, whom 
the father had seen last in his pinafore, came nearer 
to their hearts, and got the preference of young and 
old, with one apparent exception. That exception 
was the belle of the evening, of Kilmaclone, and, as 
far as beauty went, of the county, Cormick’s eldest 
daughter Honor. She had caught the eye and the 
fancy of both young men on their first introduction 
and for all their general politeness to the rest of the 
ladies, the pair were equally fascinated by her, 
and by her alone. Honor was not a coquette by 
nature or education, but she had that facility of 
holding two or more in her leash which seems 
peculiar to Irish girls, at least in the early days of 
courtship. 

“Which is it to be, Miss Honor?” Andy Ross’s 
good wife whispered, as the laughing girl passed 
her quiet corner. 

‘¢ Ask some fortune-teller, Mrs. Ross, for I don’t 
know,” and Honor was beyond the reach of another 
whisper before it could be uttered. 

How the Hallow Eve party went on or off it is 
needless to tell, except that it was like other festivals 
ofthe kind. There was the usual burning of nuts and 
throwing of apple-parings by way of divining the 





beauty and fortune of future partners in life’s 
journey, with many jokes and abundant merriment 
over the results; there was the usual adjournment 
of the juniors to the accommodating barg, the 
games, the jigs, the fun, and the flirtation that 
characterise a regular Irish evening; there was the 
usual sitting of the seniors with punch and fun of 
their own. They did not play cards on Hallow Eve, 
though few of them believed in the traditional terror 
that a certain very unwelcome visitor might be 
expected to come from under the table and play 
with the company if they did. Then came a rousing 
supper, to which full justice was done in parlour 
and kitchen. They drank the ‘Ould Madam’s” 
health ; they drank Honor’s, with all manner of good 
wishes; they drank the healths of their Dublin 
visitors, of the master of the Lees and all his family, 
of everybody present or absent who happened to be 
popular. Most of the men made speeches, and every 
one of the company sang songs. It was true that 
some of the elder gentlemen got a little uncertain in 
returning thanks or proposing toasts, and went 
rather discursively into their own and their 
neighbours’ histories, together with the wrongs of 
poor Ireland and the justice she required. It is true 
that the shouts of applause or laughter from the 
high and low tables occasionally drowned each other, 
that the songs at times met and mingled, till ‘‘ Molly 
asthor’’ was lost im the ‘‘ Wearin’ of the green;” 
but the Hallow Eve pety came to a close with 
general satisfaction and exhaustion, and the dawn 
of the late-coming All Sajnts’ Day was striving with 
the burned down candles when the last of the 
company took leave, and the household and their 
visitors retired to rest. 

There were watchers left within the Lees, however; 
though they feasted on the vigil, the O’Dillons 
regularly attended the twelve o’clock mass in their 
Roman Catholic chapel, which was situated in a place 
called the Cross Roads, because four ways met there, 
and one of them led direct to French Park, a barony 
or division of Roscommon, at the opposite end of the 
county reckoning from Cormick’s house, but the place 
to which his guests were bound; and it had been 
arranged that after some hours of sleep and a late 
breakfast, he and his family should accompany them 
as far as the Cross Road’s chapel, a distance of some 
two miles. 

But Cormick’s household, like many in Ireland, 
had more shining abilities for sitting up at night 
than for rising in the morning. To get anybody 
called in time even for twelve o’clock mass, a sentinel 
was necessary, and that duty had, from her youth 
upward, devolved on Molly Dhu, of whom the neigh- 
bours asserted that ‘as long as she could scould and 
make tay, the crathur ’ud niver mind goin’ to bed at 
all.” With the latter luxury Molly was engaged at 
a small round table hard by the kitchen hearth, on 
which blazed a splendid fire, while the increasing 
daylight shone in by chimney and chink, and the 
apartment round her lay in a state approaching that 
of chaos, for the fun had been greatest there; and 
with her sat the faithful Teol, whose habits of busi- 
ness had made him as regardless of sleep as herself, 
and his friend Con Casey, who, having passed the 
festive night in Mike’s bed, for the green tay had 
proved ineffectual, was now up with the lark and well 
disposed for an early breakfast and a quiet gossip 
over the merry-making he had missed by his treat at 
the “‘ Shilelah and Shamrock.” 
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‘‘ Well, Hallow Eve’s over, an’ the nabours safe 
home without any misfortin; but it’s my opinion 
that before the fastive evenin’ comes agin, there'll 
be weddin’s in Kilmaclone. Molly, did you obsarve 
the attintions that Masther Connel paid to Nancy 
Regan the wholo blissed night? an’ wasn’t she tuk on 
wid him ?”’ said Teol. 

‘‘Tho more fool she; sorra a bit notion Connel has 
of her more norI have o’ the black cat. Didn’t I 
see him laughin’ at the tosses she was givin’ her 
head, an’ the nonsinse she was spakin’? an’ didn’t I 
ketch sight of him coortin’ her purty cousin Stacy 
wid all his might an’ main in the back parlour? It’s 
jist caryin’ Nancy on Masther Connel is—oh! the 
min ’s a desateful set, an’ should get no liberties.” 

“Teol Roe, ye needn’t be winkin’; I’m quite in 
arnest,” said Molly; ‘‘an’ it’s proud you an’ Con 
Casey ought to be for lave to sit up wid a gintalo 
young person as purticular as meself.” 

“ An’ so we are, Molly, as proud as paicocks; but 
it’s my belaif that Masther Connel was more in arnest 
nor you think. I'll tell ye what Nancy’s father said 
to me about one o’clock, when he wanted to fight 
Andy Ross, havin’ got a dhrop an’ forgettin’ that he 
was in gintale company, the crathur. ‘Take him out 
aminute to the air, Teol,’ says the masther, ‘ the hait 
o the room is too much for him.’ Well, I got 
Jaimsay out wid powerful pursuasion, Denis Kelly a 
pushin’ at his back an’ me pullin’ him along; an’ the 
air had partly sobered him whin he sees Nancy an’ 
Masther Connel dancin’ a jig in the open barn. ‘An’ 
Teol,’ says he, ‘they’re a spindin’ family, but I 
would die a happy man if that match tuk place, an’ 
she was named Mrs. Connel O’Dillon, bekase it ’ud 
make my Nancy a lady.’ Throth, thinks I to meself, 
but in course I didn’t say it, them an that undhertuk 
that business wouldn’t have his work to look afther. 
‘An’ Teol,’ says he agin, ‘if my rispicted nabour 
Cormick knows but all, I could lay down five, or 
maybe siven, hundhred in good money as iver was 
counted, an’ my colleen ’ud get the rest whin I was 
gone, an’ take Stacy for a sarvant maid, if good for- 
tune sint nobody to marry the crathur.’ 

“ Now I have a notion that Jaimsay tould that same 
to the masther; an’ siven_ hundhred is not to be 
fished out o’ the Shannon,” said Teol, with a parti- 
cularly knowing look acquired in his mercantile 
pursuits, 

“But the masther’s son wouldn’t marry Jaimsay’s 
daughter for that, come of the rail ould blood as the 

ily is,” said Con Casey; ‘‘they must be rich 
too, there’s not sich a farm as the Lees widin sight 
of Slievebawn. The ilegant whate an’ splindid 
barley, not to spake of oats, an’ hay, an’ praties that 
Thave seen growin’ on it, before that scrimmage in the 
‘Fightin’ Cock’ sent me off to the postin’ business.” 

“Thrue for you, Con; it’s a splindid farm, the 
best in the counthry’s side. But ye see the masther’s 
a rail gintleman, an’ niver counts what he spinds on 
tich or poor, always inthertainin’ sthrangers, always 
dressin’ up his childre’ in tho first o’ the fashion an’ 
sindin’ thim to boardin’ schools, till they care no more 
about farm work nor downright ginthry. Con, I’m 
afeard the siven hundhred might be needed if Connel 
thought of marryin’. But, Tool,” said Molly, deter- 
mined to introduce a more hopeful theme, ‘did you 
observe nothin’ more particular nor that ?” 

“Well,” said Teol, “I tuk notice to Masther 
Maurice spakin’ a good dale to Hannah Ross whin all 
the rest were at their jigs an’ their games, and she 
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sittin’ listenin’ till ivery word, an’ refusin’ all tho 
disthresses of the young min that wanted her to 
dance an’ the like.” 

‘Oh, he’s always spakin’ to Hannah; I think it’s 
to convart her, bekase she’s a Protestant. Isn’t he 
the rail saint of a boy, an’ won’t he bring a blissen 
on the family; but Teol,” and Molly grew grandly 
confidential, ‘‘ what’s yer opinion about Miss Honor 
an’ the two gintlemin from Dublin?” 

‘Shure enough they were both payin’ her power- 
ful attintions. 1 don’t know which of thim she pre- 
farred,” said Teol; ‘‘but if I was a purty girl, 
Masther Redmond ’ud be my choice, supposin’ there 
was no want o’ money in the way. Con avick, ye 
tould mo ye knew all about the two, jist enlighten us 
a thrifle.” 

‘Well, ye see,” said Con, ‘‘my mother’s second 
cousin is cook in the ‘ Three Harpers,’ an iligant 
house that does a dale o’ postin’ in the Liberties, an’ 
sho has two nieces, one of them a maid to the Ould 
Madam in Merrion Square, and one o’ thim a cook to 
Bourke’s people in Dames Street, so I got all the 
intilligence. Masther Redmond would not be sich a 
good match for Miss Honor as ye think, for barrin’ 
his rail ould blood, an’ the larnin’ of a gintleman, 
sorra a haporth he’ll have to call his own when the 
Ould Madam goes, an’ that can’t belong. He can’t 
inharit the tail o’ the family estate, an’ everybody 
knows it’s small enough now, bekase you see his 
father was a Protestant, like all the Fitzmaurices, 
an’ his mother was a Roman, an’ they were married 
be an oncommon stiff priest that wouldn’t hear tell of 
another marriage in the Established Church to make 
the thing laygal, for some mighty great Orangeman, 
maybe it was ould William himself, made a law that 
the childre’ of Romans and Protestants married by 
priests could niver inharit, bad luck attind him. 
We'll get that all set to rights whin the repail comes. 
There was a thundherin’ fine meetin’ an’ spaiches 
from O’Connell an’ all the rist o’ thim in the Phoenix 
Park Tuesday last was a three weeks; howsomiver, 
the repail’s not come yet, and Masther Redmond ’ll 
not have aa acre; it all goes to Lord French Park, 
the heir-at-law, and the biggest ould sinner, thoy say, 
to be met wid in London, though he’s not to be met 
wid neither, havin’ to keep mighty well out o’ the 
way be raison of sheriffs’ officers lookin’ for him in 
ivery corner. I’m tould he had a grand property 
beside his counthry sate in Balinashandry, but he 
spint it all on the thurf, which is a gintale namo for 
horse racin’, and the tail of the Fitzmaurice estate 
ll go the same way if the attorney in Dames Sthreet 
don’t get hould of it. That’s Gerald Bourke’s fathor 
I mane; there’s not such a limb o’ the law comes in 
to the Four Coorts, an’ isn’t he doing a murdherin’ 
fine business out 0’ people’s disputes and misfortins, 
makin’ long bills of costs, an’ lindin’ money at usurp- 
in’ inthrest, though he ought to be spindin’ it in 
charity, considherin’ how it come. Ye see ould 
Bourke’s father kept a shebeen-house on the Bray 
Road, where the United Irishmen used to meet 
secretly before the ruction of 98. He was up to the 
whole business, but bein’ a thraitor he sould the 
pathriots to the government. Nobody knows what 
blood-money he got, but he made his son an attorney 
out of it, an’ wint out of his sinses ivery day for fear 
o’ some of their relations, an’ ivery night for fear o’ 
some o’ their ghosts. Howsomiver, that’s all white- 
washed over now; the attorney’s lindin’ the money 
his father made in the shebeen-house, an’ doin’ his 
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best to make his son Gerald a gintleman, for he has 
no childre’ but him ; and bekase the attorney thrade 
is not grand enough, Masther Gerald has been made 
a barristher, though be all accounts he’s fitter for his 
father’s business than for plaidin’ in the Four Coorts. 
They say the ould man is oncommonly disappointed 
bekase he don’t get fees an’ refreshers like the 
highest lawyers in Dublin, but it’s only his greed, for 
he’ll have enough to lave Gerald, wid the help o’ the 
ould boy; but in the mane time he sinds him about 
on his own irrands, or other people’s whin there’s 
anything to be got by thim—that’s the raison Gerald’s 
goin’ to Lord French Park’s counthry sate in Balina- 
shandry, for Bourke has got his lordship’s affairs an’ 
the Ould Madam’s too intirely into his hands, but 
in course Masther Gerald goes for the shootin’ saison. 
Masther Redmond thravels wid him bekase they’re 
mighty great frinds; he’s goin’ to see his uncle, one 
o’ the Macdermots of Coraghnack, an ouldish gintle- 
man wid a young wife an’ a young family always on 
the incrase, so there’s no haritage to be expected 
there, an’ the more’s the pity, for Masther Redmond 
is the moral of downright dacency, ’ud give the last 
shillin’ in his pocket to a crathur -in disthress, an’ 
scorn to do anything dirthy or undhermindin’ 
for all the prefarment in Ireland. Isn’t he the 
dutiful boy to the Ould Madam? She brought him 
up, ye see, whin he was left till her care a dis- 
solute orphan, and sint him to school and to college 
whin the thradespeople was comin’ every day, ragin’ 
like roarin’ lions for money, bad cess to thim; an’ 
her heart ’s set on him. Many atime me mother’s 


cousin’s niece, Sally Macool, heard him, whin she 
happened to be near the kayhole, ye undherstand, 
as good as besaichin’ her to let him go to Amerikay 


or the Indies to make his fortin’; but the Madam 
would never consint. Sometimes it was, ‘ Wait agra 
machree ; yell get a grand place undher govern- 
ment.’ Poor ould lady; as if there wasn’t more 
gapin for government places in Dublin nor ’Il ever 
smell one. Sometimes it was, ‘Why don’t ye make 
up to Miss Maguire, acushla? considher her houses 
an’ lands ;’ and, ’deed so he might, for Miss Maguire 
owns half o’ the Liberties, they say, an’ what’s more, 
she has a snaikin’ regard for Masther Redmond ; 
but, ye see, she’s as ould as the hills, an’ as ugly as 
the witch o’ Wicklow, that the bullocks used to run 
nine miles for fear of in St. Patrick’s time; and no 
pursuasion "Il fetch him up to the coortin’. ‘No, 
grandmother,’ Sally heard him sayin’ once, whin the 
Ould Madam was prissin’ him hard on the pint, ‘I'll 
do anything else ye bid me, but I can’t and I won’t 
marry a woman I don’t love for the sake of her pro- 
perty. Let me go abroad; it will be the best thing 
for me and for you.’ The ould lady cried, ‘ Darlin’, 
I can’t part wid ye; don’t lave me dissolute in me 
latther days, widout one o’ me own blood to close me 
eyes an’ see me dacently laid in the vault o’ me 
ancesthors undher the abbey church in Roscommon ;’ 
and Masther Redmond wouldn’t grieve the grey 
head, but promised immediately to spake no more 
about thravellin’. So he goes about like a gintle- 
man, doin’ nothin’ but attindin’ plays an’ dances, 
tay-parties and races, wid ould Bourke’s son. Oh, 
wouldn’t Masther Gerald, an’ his thraitor of a father 
too, be jumpin’ out o’ their skins for joy to get his 
chance wid Miss Maguire; but she takes no more 
notice of him nor a runnin’ beagle. Upon me con- 
fission, it’s surprisin’ that he is so frindly wid 
Masther Redmond on the head of the business.” 
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‘‘ So it is, Con, but ye see it’s not a love affair wid 
the young man,” and Molly Dhu looked iy gad 
into her tea. ‘‘He’s entirely tuk captive be Miss 
Honor, or I’m mistaken; an’ though I wish the 
money had come another way, yet since there’s sich 
an inheritance for him, he would make a rail good 
match for her. Maybe it was Providence sint him 
here this blissed Hallow Eve.” 

‘“‘T don’t know who sint him,” said Con, “but 
he’ll niver marry a woman widout money, it’s his 
detarmination; an’ ould Bourke would disown him 
if he did, he knows that as well as he knows the way 
to the Four Coorts; an’ it’s like father like son. But 
T’ll tell ye what he might do, and’ that’s bother an’ 
beguile a purty girl till he got her into throuble.” 

‘Oh, the upsthart Judas!” cried Molly; “if I 
thought he had sich a notion agin the pace of a 
suparior family that resaved him out 0’ the boghole, 
I'd put on the kittle quick an’ scald him afore he 
left the house.” ‘ 

‘‘ Asy, Miss Molly; asy, if ye plaise. I didn’t 
say he had sich a notion; but Gerald Bourke’s the 
boy that might have it, an’ I mintioned the matther 
jist to put yer all on yer guard if ye saw things gettin’ 
too hot an’ sthrang, on account of the great respict I 
have to Misther O’Dillon an’ all belongin’ till him, 
an’ sure it’s meself that ought to respict him. Didn’t 
he come to our poor cowld house to look afther us 
ivery day in the hard winther, whin me father was 
laid up wid the broken arm he got in the faction 
fight at ould MacClery’s wake, an’ couldn’t earn a 
day’s bread for me poor mother an’ six of us? Many 
a good dinner an’ many a creel o’ thurf Misther 
O’Dillon sint us. Heaven reward him for it. I 
was but a bouchaleen thin; no wondher he didn’t 
know me last night whin the whisky Masther Red- 
mond thrated me till—an’ in course I couldn’t refuse 
for good manners—had overcome me a thrifle ; but 
goodness knows I’d goto me neck in the daipest bog- 
hole between this an’ Roosky to sarve him.” 

‘Ay, Con, an’ many a crathur up an’ down 
the counthry has a right to say the same,” said 
Teol Roe; ‘the blissins of the disthrissed is on this 
house, an’ nobody in it need be afeard of thraitors or 
their villainry.” 

‘“‘T’m not afeard, wid Providence standin’ by, the 
evil one himself can do dacent people ony harm. 
Besides, Miss Honor’s not the colleen to stoop so low 
an’ lift so little. If he had tin times as much butther 
on his tongue, ould Bourke’s son wouldn’t persuade 
her. But, Con, I’m downright obleeged to ye for 
lettin’ Teol an’ me know the sort of a boy he is; it ill 
go no farther nor ourselves except there’s raison for 
it.’ Here the kitchen clock struck nine, and Molly 
finished her manifesto with, ‘‘ All good be about us! 
is it that time o’ day, an’ ivery sowl in the house 
snorin’! They’ll niver get to mass. Teol, you an’ 
Con, go an’ call up the boys, an’ I’ll rouse the girls,” 
she cried, darting out of the kitchen, while the two 
young men ran up-stairs to do their part of the 
service. 





REVOLUTION AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 
Iv. 

As the last of the tycoons took his departure from 

the capital established by his ancestors, which had 


multiplied in population, wealth, and extent far 
beyond the royal metropolis of Kioto, an imperial 
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commissioner marched into Yedo, and took posses- 
sion of the city in the name of the mikado. This 
functionary, named Ohara Sakino Gijiu, holding the 
rank of kuge, entered the castle of Yedo on the 3td of 
May. He was accompanied by a numerous escort of 
armed retainers belonging to the forces of Satsuma, 
Fizen, and Awa, all picked men and armed with 
Enfield rifles. The body-guard of the commissioner 
was armed with Spencer and Henry rifles. Before 
him were carried the ensign and standard of the 
mikado. It was evident that he had the power of 
life and death in his hands, for on the roadside was 
to be seen the head of a man decapitated by his 
orders. This was the head of a priest who had 
concealed himself at a place on the road named 
Tostka, for the purpose of listening to the conversa- 
tion of the commissioner while there addressing the 
captains of his retinue, and who had suffered the 
penalty due to a spy for his indiscretion. In all 
probability he was a spy from the superiors of his 
class—a body not only numerous but highly influen- 
tial in Japan—who are represented at the court of 
Kioto by a grand priest, possessed of ecclesiastical 
power only second to that of the mikado. From the 
little that has transpired during the revolution, in 
connection with the ecclesiastical element in the 
State, it would appear that they were in favour of 
the old régime, and opposed to the mikado disturb- 
ing his sacred authority by mingling himself up with 
the temporal affairs. The grounds for this belief 
are based upon a step taken by the grand priest at 
Kioto, never before witnessed in Japan, of issuing a 
manifesto declaring that the mikado had over- 
stepped his constitutional and religious authority by 
taking part so actively in the political and secular 
affairs belonging to the province of the tycoon. This 
alleged proclamation would support the old idea of 
there being a ‘‘ spiritual emperor ;”’ but the informa- 
tion on that head being distilled through foreign 
rumours, leads us to the conclusion that priestly inter- 
ference in the revolution was trifling. 

Be that as it may; if anything required to divest 
his majesty the mikado of his unmundane character 
was wanting hitherto in the revolutionary movement, 
that transpired in the month of April, when he not 
only emerged from his seclusion at Kioto, but took 
up his residence at Osaka. Here the youthful 
monarch was enchanted with the sight of the foreign 
ships of war in harbour, and on the 18th he ventured 
his sacred person on board a small steamer—the 
“ Nagasaki”—and in her passed in review the mag- 
nificent fleet of British, French, Dutch, and American 
vessels that lay at anchor. On the following day, 
one of his majesty’s uncles and a suite of State 
officials and daimios visited the French frigate 
“Dupleix,” and were received by its gallant captain 
in a hospitable manner, to the satisfaction of all the 
Japanese. It was reported at the time of these 
visits, that the youthful mikado—who was then in 
his sixteenth year—expressed himself so delighted 
with the foreign ships, and had such a grand idea of 
their warlike strength, that he would have no objec- 
tion to throw open the whole of Japan to the Treaty 
Powers they belonged to, and allow their people to 
trade with and travel among his subjects. Of course 
this was the natural ebullition of feeling the youth 
had at the novelties before him, and was not to be 
entertained as of diplomatic importance. However, 
it was satisfactory to know that the supreme ruler 
of the realm entertained such friendly disposition 
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towards us. Moreover, the new government had 
publicly notified that the mikado had undertaken to 
carry out the treaties with foreigners in their integ- 
rity, and commanded Japanese subjects to abstain 
from lawless acts against foreigners, under pains and 
penalties of the severest kind. Seeing this friendly 
disposition, it was clearly the policy of the foreign 
ministers to support the new order of things, without 
interfering with the internal affairs of the country. 
This was done to the letter; and though all of them 
sympathised with the ex-tycoon — especially tho 
French minister, who was financially interested— 
yet, on the whole, foreigners had reason to congra- 
tulate themselves, rather than otherwise, at his over- 
throw, and the substitution of a more legitimate ad- 
ministration. 

Thus far the revolution was progressing success- 
fully, and everything seemed perfectly quiet in Japan 
at the commencement of May. But if Yoshi-Hisa 
had accepted with humility the terms of submission, 
his partisans who held office from him as tycoon, and 
who still retained their military and naval posts, 
with the forces under their command, appear not to 
have been in the same mood. The admiral in com- 
mand of the Japanese fleet of foreign men-of-war at 
the time anchored in Yedo Bay, refused to deliver up 
the vessels to the mikado’s commissioner, although 
he presented an order from his late master to obey 
the commands of his lawful sovereign. He left Yedo 
harbour for a port on the east coast of Nip-hon, to 
the north of that latitude, where a new coalition of 
daimios was assembled to dispute the authority of 
their rivals in power. It must here be noted, that 
the confederate daimios who accomplished the coup 
@ état, were all chiefs of southern provinces—that is, 
provinces to the south of Yedo, as the geographical 
centre of Japan, according to Japanese topography. 
Before us is the government map of that city, admir- 
ably executed, on a scale extending to a superficies 
of forty square feet, whereon the central point is 
fixed at Mp-hon Bashi, ‘or Bridge of Japan,” from 
whence all topographical distances are calculated. 
In the revolutionary movement of the daimios, none 
of the leading chiefs north of that point took an 
active part. But as the deposed tycoon was con- 
nected with them by family ties, they espoused his 
cause, and viewed with jealousy, if not with alarm, 
the increasing power of their rivals in the south, 
without their obtaining any equivalent benefit. 
Consequently, when the confederate daimios assumed 
power, excluding them from any participation in the 
new administration, they combined to arrest their 
progress by force of arms; and as Yoshi-Hisa had 
fully resolved on retiring from their party, they de- 
termined to select a representative, who might yet 
upset the rule of the youthful mikado. Such was 
the condition of affairs in the provinces north of 
Yedo, when the ex-tycoon’s admiral arrived with the 
fleet under his command, to join the new coalition. 

One of tlie leading daimios of this party, named 
Aidzu, was the first to show fight against the 
confederate force under the mikado’s flag. About 
three leagues north of Yedo a fortress which com- 
manded the approaches to the city in that direction 
was garrisoned by the confederates. On the 10th 
of May, Aidzu attacked this position, drove tho 
enemy from it with great slaughter, and captured 
the fortress, Reinforcements came up from Yedo to 
the defeated garrison, and a second engagement took 
place on the 17th, when Aidzu again obtained a 
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victory. On that occasion it is reported that eight 
hundred of the mikado’s force were killed and 
wounded, and three hundred taken prisoners, who 
were speedily beheaded by their captors. Follow- 
ing these successes with his own force strengthened 
by accessions from his northern allies, Aidzu ad- 
vanced upon Yedo, and reached a spot within a 
league and a half of the city, where a strong body of 
the enemy was posted. He attacked them on the 
22nd, and defeated them also with: great slaughter. 
Several other skirmishes took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yedo, all of which were won by the 
northern forces, and, but for the enormous circum- 
ference of the city, Yedo itself would have been 
invested. There was, indeed, a rumour at the time 
that a strong body of their combined forces had 
reached its outskirts by a flank movement for the 
purpose of cutting off the retreat of the mikado’s 
troops defeated in the last engagement, and these 
were waiting the arrival of their victorious comrades 
to invest the city. This, however, did not take place, 
but incendiary fires in the suburbs showed that the 
northern insurgents were close to the fortifications of 
Yedo. It was reported also that the daimios of the 
new coalition had dispatched a protest to the 
mikado, signed by Aidzu, Kanga, Sendai, Nambu, 
and others, to the effect that they would not yield 
allegiance to any new form of government— 


meaning thereby that they would not permit Yedo 
to be held by the troops of the southern daimios, or 
be under the administration of Satsuma and his 
colleagues. 

Whether this was the true purport of the protest 
ve have no documentary evidence to show, but it is 


certain that the remonstrances of the northern 
coalition, backed by the successes of their forces, had 
great weight with the sduthern confederacy and the 
mikado’s new administration. Accordingly it was 
deemed advisable, in order to restore peace and give 
strength to the government, that the decree of 
banishment issued against Yoshi-Hisa should be 
rescinded, and that he be restored to favour by the 
mikado ordering his return to Yedo, but not to 
resume the power he formorly held as tycoon. The 
following is a translation of the decree announcing 
this fact to the officers of the mikado, dated in 
June :— “Instructions have been issued by the Dai- 


sosat (prime minister) that, in view of Tokugawa | 


Yoshi-Hisa having retired to Mito, and repented of 
his late offence with unbounded reverence proceeding 
from the bottom of his heart, it is the Royal will, in the 
exercise of extraordinary clemency, that he be ro- 
called to the castlo of Yedo, and that hereafter he be 
summoned to Kioto. It is therefore tho order of his 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief that the Imperial 
forces which have advanced in every direction do 
quickly return to head-quarters.” ‘Tho’ effect of this 
decree was the withdrawal of all the northern ronins 
from the vicinity of Yedo. In addition to this 
judicious act of clemency the edict proclaimed, ‘an 
amnesty to all now in arms against the mikado’s 
Government, the restoration to the Tokugawa family 
of the bulk of its estates in the K’wanto (the eight 
provinces round Yedo), and tho offer of a seat in the 
Cabinet to Yoshi-Hisa, the late tycoon.” From the 
tenour of these passages, it was evident that pacific 
counsels prevailed among the confederate daimios; 
and there was a speedy prospect to the termination 
of internecine war, with the consolidation of the new 
government npen a broad and liberal basis. 
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A difficulty, however, presented itself to the astute 
Satsuma and his colleagues, concerning the return of 
Yoshi-Hisa to Yedo, which might frustrate their 
pacific policy, not on his part, but that of his friends 
and adherents in the city, whose prospects had been 
ruined by the revolution. In the northern section of 
this vast city, the circumference of which exceeds 
that of London, there is an extensive area laid out as 
the cometery of the deceased tycoons and their 
families, from the days of the founders Taikosama 
and Iyeyas-up to tho present time. It is situated on 
a rising ground, defended on the right flank to the 
westward by a small lake, and approachablo only, as 
is the case with most Japanese temples or sacred 
places, by long straight roads. The place is thus 
naturally strong, and being surrounded by a moat 
and sufficient walls, is capable of giving good defence 
to a determined garrison. It is named the Ooyeno, 
and at the time harboured a band of determined 
men, ready to risk their lives in its defence as the 
only remaining stronghold of the late tycoons. Tho 
Ooyeno lay in the very centre of a district filled 
by the discontented, disbanded hatamotos (lesser 
retainers) and soldiery of the Tokugawa family. 
These people made the Ooyeno their head-quarters, 
whence they had for some weeks previously been in 
the habit of sallying forth in small parties and 
materially harassing the southern nominal garrison 
of Yedo. ‘This position may be understood PY 
comparing it with Highgate Cemetery, if occupie 
by an armed force, while the Tower of London held 
a garrison not sufficiently strong to protect all tho 
suburbs of our great metropolis. Reinforcements 
having arrived, however, to the mikado’s troops in 
Yedo castle, it was determined to attack the 
position. On the 4th of July a picked body of 
riflemen advanced upon the main entrance to the 
place, where they tried to drive out tho enemy by a 
coup de main, but met with a stubborn resistance. 
Tho Tokugawa men fought like heroes. They hada 
battery of three guns skilfully placed and com- 
manding the main approach, with which they 
repelled the advance of the besiegers, and held their 
own through a long summor’s day. But next 
morning a battery of artillery came up from the 
garrison, and the Ooyeno was successfully stormed, 
with great slaughter among the Tokugawa de- 
fenders, whose bodies were allowed to lie unburied, 
the prey of the wild dogs and fowls of tho air, 
within the sacred precincts of the tombs consecrated 
to the remains of the tycoons. 

Besides the military advantages of this victory to 
the garrison at Yedo, its moral result to the cause 
ef the southern confederacy was immense. They 
were, for the time being, so completely masters of 
the situation that the friends and relatives of the 
Tokugawa men killed in the fight wero afraid to 
bury the dead. Neither dared any one harbour @ 
survivor on pain of death, so that the defeated rem- 
nant of the once-powerful clan of Tokugawa were 
literally swept out of that populous city and its 
environs, over whose millions they had held undis- 
puted sway for more than two hundred years. 
Whether this sanguinary act of vengeance on 4 
fallen foe had the sanction of the mikado and the 
pacific members of his councils, does not appear ; but 
it caused a reaction among tho northern daimios, 
especially Aidzu, who was looked upon as leader of 
the coalition, and symptoms of rotaliation began to 
At Yedo murmurs were ‘not loud but 
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deop,” even amongst those who had faithfully given 
in to the new order of things. Under the circum- 
stances it was evident to Satsuma and his confede- 
rates that the presence of Yoshi-Hisa at Yedo would 
not only endanger their position, but probably lead to 
a renewal of hostilities, by his partisans assembling 
there in force to avenge the murderous fight at 
Ooyeno. Accordingly the order for his removal to 
Yedo was countermanded. But even his residence 
at Mito, situated in the territories of the northern 
daimios, where it might at any time be made their 
rallying point, was considered unsafe. Consequently, 
he was moved to Tsurunga, in the southern province 
of Etzizen, belonging to the daimio of that name. 
Here he remained more in the character of a hostage 
for the peaceable behaviour of the Tokugawa family, 
than a free nobleman restored to his rights and 
ossessions. Doubtless the cruel persecution of the 
ast band of his retainers, and the desecration of the 
tomb of his ancestors, made a sad and gloomy im- 
pression on his sensitive mind; and it is probable 
that his enemies had reason to mistrust him, as he 
brooded over the degradation of his family, and the 
massacre of his brave and faithful remnant of 
adherents 


TUNNEL UNDER THE CHANNEL. 


Ix last year’s volume we gave an account of 
Mr. Bessemer’s proposed boat for diminishing the 
discomforts of the English Channel. Now that the 
Alps have been tunnelled through, the scheme for a 
tunnel between Dover and Calais again comes up. 
The delay hitherto has been partly political and 
partly financial. While Lord Clarendon was Foreign 
Minister a formal application was made to the 
French Government for a concession, which would 
have been granted but for the troubles which cul- 
minated in the Franco-Prussian war. The subject 
is again before the public, and we adopt from the 
‘Daily News” the following summary of the past 
history of the project. 

It was at the suggestion of the Emperor Napoleon 
that an International Committee was formed in 1867, 
to organise plans for a tunnel between England and 
France. In June, 1868, this committee, together 
with its engineers, had an interview with the then 
Emperor, in the course of which copies of the re- 
port and plans, together with an address in favour 
of the project, signed by many peers, members of 
aaa emg and other representative men, were laid 

efore his Majesty, who referred the matter to the 
favourable consideration of the Minister of Public 
Works, who in his turn appointed a Special Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject in all its bearings. 
This commission made its report in March, 1869, 
and the opinion of the General Council of Mines and 
Bridges pronounced upon it in the same month; 
while that of the General Council of Mines was laid 
before the Emperor a few weeks later. It was sub- 
sequent to these repeated investigations and reports 
that the French Government applied formally to that 
of England to know if there were any reason why a 
concession should not be granted for carrying out the 
works. The following general conclusions were sub- 
mitted to the International Committee, in a report, 
dated June, 1868, and signed by tho following 
emiment English and French engineers :—John 
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Hawkshaw, James Brunlees, William Low, Paulin 
Talabot, Michel Chevalier, and Thomé de Gamond. 


1. That there is a reasonable prospect that the work can he 
accomplished, but that it would be improper to deny that it is 
attended with a certain amount of risk. 

2. That this risk is limited to one contingency—viz., the 
possibility of sea-water finding its way by some unforeseen 
fissure into the workings in quantity too great to be overcome. 
Apart from this risk, tunnelling in chalk is easy and rapid, and 
the execution of a tunnel of the length of the one under con- 
sideration is only a question of time and expense. 

3. There seems to be no reason to assume that the tunnel 
would cost more than ten millions sterling, or that it could not 
be completed in nine or ten years. 

4. The question of risk would be fully solved by sinking 
land shafts on each coast, and driving the preliminary drift- 
ways. This portion of the work being safely accomplished, 
the remainder would be of an ordinary character. 

5. The possible loss would be measured by the cost of this 
preliminary work, which we estimate at one million and a half, 
and which could not exceed two millions, or say one-fifth of the 
whole cost of the tunnel. 

6. That this risk should be undertaken by the Governments 
of France and England, if after consideration they deem the 
importance of the work and the probability of its completion 
sufficient to justify them in doing so. 


The French Commission, in a report dated March, 
1869, and signed ‘‘Ch. Combes (President of the 
Commission), Kleitz, A. Coupvent des Bois, De la 
Poncié, E. de Hennezel, L. Lalanne, and A. de 
Lapparent (secretary and reporter), 


Are of opinion that driving a submarine tunnel in the lower 
part of this chalk is an undertaking which presents reasonable 
chances of success. Nevertheless, they would not hide from 
themselves the fact, that its execution is subject to contingencies 
which may render success impossible. ‘These contingencies 
may be included under two heads:—either in meeting with 
ground particularly treacherous—a circumstance which the 
known character of the grey chalk renders improbable ; or in 
an influx of water in a quantity too great to be mastered, and 
which might find its way in either by infiltration along the 
plane of the beds, or through cracks crossing the body of the 
chalk. Apart from these contingencies, the work of excavation 
in a soft rock like grey chalk appears to be relatively easy and 
rapid ; and the execution of a tunnel, under the conditions of 
the project, is but a matter of time and money. 

The following extract from the engincer’s report 
has special significance now that travelling between 
Switzerland and Italy occupies no more time than 
from Waterloo to Wimbledon or from the City to 
the West End :— 

It is evident that at some sufficient depth below the bottom 
of the Channel a tunnel could be constructed, so that, as regards 
superincumbent pe only, it would be analogous to con- 
structing a tunnel of similar length through a mountain so high 
as to prohibit intermediate shafts ; and it is evident that any 
possible irruption of sea water may be avoided by going deep 
enough below the bottom of the Channel. On the other hand, 
there is a limit to the depth at which the tunnel can be carried, 
from the necessity of approaching it from the shore, and obtain- 
ing gradients for those approaches suitable for railway traffic. 

It is pleasant to remember in this connection, that 
Mr. John Hawkshaw is the English engineer who 
pledged himself years ago to the success of the Suez 
Canal, and upon whose report the late Viceroy, Said 
Pacha, permitted the work to proceed. Mr. John 
Fowler and others came in towards the conclusion of 
the fight, when there was little left to do than cheer 
the victors; but Mr. Hawkshaw spoke out boldly, 
and pinned his professional reputation to specific 
predictions, when to talk in England of the possible 
success of the Suez Canal was to run some risk of 
being branded as a traitor or a visionary. When, 
therefore, Mr. Hawkshaw’s name is the first namo 
appended to the proposals for boring a tunnel 


| between Dover and Calais, the Egyptian precedent 
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has considerable weight; and the soundness of his 
views as to piercing through the desert gives credit 
to his opinion as to burrowing under the sea. But 
in truth the weight of testimony as to the practica- 
bility of a tunnel under the Straits of Dover is ex- 
ceptionally strong. The mining engineers point to 
Whitehaven and Northumberland, where galleries 
are worked under the sea, which occupy, in their 
manifold turnings, many times the distance between 
England and France. The theories as to the diffi- 
culty of ventilating a tunnel of twenty miles are 
disposed of easily. The towers, or air-shafts, 
standing like lighthouses in mid-ocean, are no longer 
thought to be necessary. The difference in tempera- 
ture between the two ends of a tunnel is the greatest 
security for its ventilation; and many authorities 
insist that, so far from air-shafts being essentials, 
they defeat the ends for which they are designed. 
The Mont Cenis Tunnel, and the perfect current of 
air maintained there, are striking examples of what 
may be done without them. 

It must not be supposed that the International 
Committee have been idle during their period of 
waiting, or that those members of it who will be 
directly or indirectly interested in the company 
which will be formed when the French concession is 
received have been content to fold their hands. The 
reports quoted and other evidence cause them to re- 
gard the perfect practicability of the Channel Tunnel 
as a foregone contlusion. It is on the details, by 
which the scheme shall be carried out rapidly and 
cheaply, that attention has besr concentrated lately. 
There are eight hundred feet in depth of chalk under 
the sea between Dover and Calais. Chalk can be 
worked as easily as a Dutch cheese, of which, or of 
good pipe-clay, its consistency reminds the investi- 
gator. The wells at Harwich, at Dover, and at 
Calais, are said to prove this geologically, and a new 
tunnelling machine which was exhibited at the 
meeting of the British Association last year, and 
which the International Committee had seen at work 


for months upon the chalk at Snodland, near 


Rochester, testifies to the rest. This machine will 
and does make a hole seven feet in diameter and 
eighteen yards forward in the chalk strata in every 
twenty-four hours. This being so, what are called 
the drift-ways of the proposed tunnel can, it is main- 
tained, be driven in one year instead of five, as was 
calculated, and the enlargement and completion will 
follow in two or three years more. One of the 
favourite proposals is that there shall be two drift- 
ways and two separate tunnels, so that the trains 
shall always travel the same way in the same tunnel. 
This would not be more expensive, for the difference 
in cost through reduced size would fully compensate 
for the duplicate tunnel ; and while a very short time 
ago ten millions was put down as the probable cost, 
the statistics and success of the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
causes many competent people to reduce that figure 
considerably. The Mont Cenis Tunnel has cost some 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds a mile, with 
hard rock and blasting operations almost throughout. 
A material which can be scooped out like cheese will, 
it is maintained, cost far less; and the tone of the 
promoters of the enterprise is that of men whose 
minds are thoroughly made up, but who are tolerant 
of opposition and incredulity because of the ignorance 
of the outer world. We merely profess to give a 
résumé of the opinions of those who are strongly im- 
bued with the entire practicability of the scheme ; 
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and it is but fair to add that some of the French 
members of the Commission demurred that the finan- 
cial reasons for establishing communication by land 
between England and France have not been 
thoroughly established. To the thousands who 
suffer acutely at the mention of Calais when they aro 
at Dover, and of Dover when they are at Calais, such 
considerations will seem sordid indeed. Nor is it 
easy to believe that the two nations will allow a com- 
paratively small outlay to separate them, when 
Mr. Hawkshaw and his friends have once succeeded 
in making the public share their convictions. 

Such is the view taken by a non-professional 
writer, but he rather under-estimates the difficulties 
of the work. The boring is easy enough, but in 
existing chalk tunnels, as in the Shakespeare tunnel 
at Dover, it was.found necessary to line much of the 
boring with brick, and even to use brick buttresses. 
Similar difficulties have occurred in boring through 
the chalk formation in other places. In fact, the 
harder the rock the safer is the work, though slower. 

Another point should be remembered in regard ta 
the discomforts of the passage by sea. The English 
coast has a splendid harbour at Dover, but the 
absence of a good harbour on the French coast 
compels the use of the miserable little steamers, 
which would soon be replaced by adequate vessels if 
the English had the control of both sides of the 
Channel. 


RUSSIAN EMBASSY FOR AN ENGLISH 
WIFE. 


Str Jerome Horsey, in his ‘“‘ Observations on certain 
Transactions in Russia,” gives a remarkable account 
of an attempt made by an Emperor of Russia to 
obtain an English wife :— 

Juan Vassilivitch, Great Duke and Emperor of ° 
Russia, having a desire to marry an English lady, 
was told of the Lady Mary Hastings, daughter of the 
Earl of Hugtingdon; whom being of the blood 
royal (they were Sir Jerome Horsey’s words) he be- 
gan to affect. Whereupon making his desires known 
to Queen Elizabeth (who did well approve thereof) he 
sent over Theodore Pissemskoie, a nobleman of great 
account, his ambassador; who, in the name of his 
master, offered great and advantageous terms to the 
queen, in case the marriage took effect, and promised 
that the issue by this lady should inherit. 

The ambassador thus arriving in England, was 
magnificently entertained, and admitted audience. 
The queen hereupon caused the lady to be attended 
with divers ladies and young noblemen, that so the 
ambassador might have a sight of her, which was 
accomplished in York House Garden, near Charing- 
cross, London. ‘There was he (attended also by 
divers men of quality) brought before her; and cast- 
ing down his countenance fell prostrate before her, 
and rising back with his face still towards her 
(the lady with the rest admiring at his strange 
salutation), he said by an interpreter, ‘‘it sufficed 
him to behold the angelical presence of her whom ho 
hoped should be his master’s spouse and empress,” 
seeming ravished with her angelical countenance, 
state and beauty. She was after that by her friends 
in court called Empress of Muscovia. 

But the queen as well as the young lady, under- 
standing (according to the laws of those countries) 
he might put his wife away when he pleased, took 
occasion to put a stop to that overture. 
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RICHARD BAXTER AT KIDDERMINSTER. 


| ae Baxter’s medicines may have been of a 

compressible and portable, if not homeopathic, 
nature, and did not require much houseroom, although, 
for the space of five years, he doctored the people 
with so much success, that patients came to him by a 
score at a time, and so hindered him in his studies, 
that he was compelled to procure “‘a godly, diligent 
physician to come and live in the town,” to whom he 
turned over the whole of his medical practices, ‘ and 
never meddled with it more.” But if the outward 
exhibition of physic may not have occupied much 
space in Baxter’s house, it is certain that divinity 
must have done so. Not only must he have had 
elbow-room for the preparation of new books, but le 
must also have had space where to stow old ones. 


BAXTER’S LIBRARY. 


His library could not have been very small, and must 
have contained many ponderous tomes. We méay 
judge of their nature from his quotations from them 
in his published writings; from his mention of his 
studying “‘hard to understand some abstruse, admired 
book as ‘De Scientia Dei,’ ‘De Providentia circa 
malum,’ ‘De Decretis,’ ‘De Proedeterminatione,’ ‘ De 
Libertate Creature,’ &c. ;’’ and also from his account 
of his ‘‘deliverance”’ under the following citeum- 
stance :—‘‘ As I sat in my study (at Kidderminster) 
the weight of my greatest folio books broke down 
three or four of the highest shelves, when I sat close 
under them, and they fell down on every side m6, aid 
not one of them hit me, save one upon the atm, 
whereas the place, the weight, and greatness of the 
books was such, and my head just under them, that 
it was a wonder they had not beaten out fiiy brains, 
one of the shelves right over my head having the six 
volumes of Dr. Walton’s ‘Oriental Bible’ and all 
Austin’s works, and the ‘ Bibliotheca Patrum,’ and 
‘Marlorate.’” Baxter probably made his ‘“‘ study” 
of that first-floor front room in which he held his 
meetings and received his friends, the books bein; 
ranged on shelves against the walls. They retain 
their accustomed place in the house for twelve years 
after Baxter quitted it in 1660. In writing to the 
Earl of Lauderdale, June 24, 1670, rofusing the 
king’s offer of a bishopric, a professor’s gown, or 4 
surplice, he craves the favour to be permitted to ‘live 
quietly to follow my private study, and oneé again 
have the use of my books, which I have fiot seen 
these ten years, and pay for a room for their standing 
at Kidderminster, whete they are eaten with worms 
and rats, having no security for my quiet abode in 
any place enough to encourage me to send for them.” 
After two years he was permitted to remove his 
library to London, more than ‘‘a hundred miles, and 
paid dear for the carriage ;” but within the next two 
or three years his goods were so frequently distrained 
upon, in order that the fine against illegal preaching 
might be exacted from him, that, after first hiding 
his library, he was at length forced to sell it. So 
that he says, “if books had been my treasure, and I 
valued little more on earth, I had been now without 
a treasure. . . But God saw that they were my 
snare. We brought nothing into this world, and we 
must carry nothing out. The loss is very tolerable. 
I was the more willing to part with goods, books, 
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and all, that I might have nothing to be distrained, 
and so go on to preach.”’ In the autumn of 1682, his 
books and goods, and even the bed whereon he lay 
sick, were again seized, although his friends once 
more redeemed them. This, however, did not prevent 
his enemies from threatening ftitther seizures; s0 
that the good and persecuted mai no remedy 
but ‘utterly to forsake House, and gdods, and ali, 
and take secret lodgings distait if a stranger's 
house.” He pathetically adds, “ The separation from 
my books would have been a gteater part of my small 
affliction, but that I found I was nat tlié end of that 
wotk and life which needeth books, aid s0 I easily 
let go all.” That end came a few years after, on 
December 8, 1691, two years befoté Which releaso 
fromm toil and trouble, he had madé his will, which 
bears date July 7, 1689. In this he bequeathed the 
residtie of his books to ‘‘ poot scholars.” They were 
so distributed by Sylvester; and amiong the Baxter 
manuscripts até receipts addressed to Sylvester by 
various recipients of Baxter’s books. Such was the 
end and dispersion of a library of which the greater 
portion must have been formed during Baxter’s 
residence at Kidderminster, where they were lodged 
for thirty-two years in his house in the High Street. 
Baxtet came to that house in 1640, when he was not 
twenty-five years of ago, attd he left it in 1660, being 
absent from it for four years duriig that interval. 


‘ nIsHOP OF KIDDERMINSTER.” 


Thus the flower and vigour of his life was passed in 
thé town which he loved so well, that there was a 
spice of truth in the sneéring remark of Judge 
Jefferies—in the scené so graphically portrayed in 
Macaulay’s “ History ’—that Baxter was “called to 
be bishop of Kidderminster ;” and, indeed, he de- 
clined the offer of a — not from an objection 
to episcopacy, but in order that he might remain 
with his “ancient flock.” The scattered passages in 
his works that bear upoft thié subject, are too nume- 
rous to be here quoted; but no one is expressed, I 
think, with deeper feeling and more touching simpli- 
city, than the lines in his poem ‘‘ Love breathing 
Thanks and Praise,” where he says, respecting Kid- 
derminster and his ministerial labours there, 


‘* But among all, none did so much abound, 
With fruitful mercies as that barren ground, 
Where I did make my best and longest stay, 
And bore the heat and burden of the day ; 
Mercies grew thicker there than summer flowers ; 
They over-numbered my daies and hours. 
There was my dearest flock and special charge, 
Our hearts in mutual love Thou did’st enlarge : 
"Twas there that mercy did my labours bless 
With the most great and wonderful success,” 


Such success as he elsewhere expresses thus :—‘ In 
a word, when I came thither first, there was about 
one family in a street that worshipped God, and 
called on his name; and when I came away, there 
were some streets where there was not past one 
family in the side of a street that did not so; and 
that did not, by professing serious godliness, give us 
hopes of their sincerity.” Tho exercise of family 
prayer was encouraged by Baxter by every possible 
incentive, not only by precept, but by example in his 
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own house, in company with the young and old that 
flocked to his room. 


FEEBLE HEALTH. 


But that house in the High Street was the silent 
witness to more labours than were comprised in 
Baxter’s study of books, physicking of the poor, con- 
ferring with his fellow-ministers, and instructing his 
flock. All these, and even the preparations for his 
reaching, were, he tells us, but his “ recreations,” 
and that his ‘‘ chief daily labour” during the many 
years that he lived within those walls was in his 
writings, ‘‘ which yet went the more slowly on that 
Inever one hour had an amanuensis to dictate to, 
and especially because my weakness took up so much 
of my time. For all the pains that my infirmities 
ever brought upon me were never half so grievous 
an infliction to me as the unavoidable loss of my time 
which they occasioned.”” Elsewhere he says: ‘In 
my labours at Kidderminster I did all under lan- 
guishing weakness, being seldom an hour freo from 
pain;” and he enters into a succinct and minute 
account of his various ailments, and the remedies 
wherewith they were more often aggravated than 
relieved. The Bishop of Peterborough, in his lecturo 
on Baxter, from which I have already quoted, sum- 
marised these ailments and remedies in the following 
words :—‘‘ His studies were frequently interrupted 
by attacks of severe illness. There was hardly a 


disease which he did not have or think he had. 
There was one thing for which I cannot say whether 
Baxter was better or worse—and that was that ho 
had thirty-six doctors and took all their prescrip- 
tions, beginning with scurvy-grass and boiled beer, 


and finishing with a golden bullet which had been 
recommended by a country quack.” 


BAXTER’S TRIALS AND PERSECUTORS. 


Baxter’s house was in a noisy situation for an 
ailing student. Not only was the market held in the 
High Street, but other disturbances, peculiar to tho 
times, were forced upon him. I have already said 
that when Charles 11 fled from the fatal field of Wor- 
cester he skirted Kidderminster, by the present 
Chester Lane, on his way to Kinver Edge. But later 
that same evening some of the Royalist troops came 
galloping tumultuously into the town, thus making 
known to the inhabitants the news of Cromwell’s 
victory. ‘‘I was newly gone to bed,” says Baxter, 
“when the noise of the Flying Horse acquainted us 
of the overthrow; and a piece of one of Cromwell’s 
troops that guarded the bridge at Bewdley, having 
tidings of it, came into our streets, and stood in the 
open market-place, before my door, to surprise those 
that passed by ; and so, when many hundreds of the 
flying army came together, and the thirty troopers 
cried ‘Stand,’ and fired at them, they either hasted 
away or cried quarter, not knowing in the dark what 
number it was that charged them; thus, as many 
were taken there as so few men could lay hold on; 
and, till midnight, the bullets flying towards my door 
and windows, and the sorrowful fugitives hastening 
by for their lives, did tell me the calamitousness of 
war.” At an earlier period, after that the Parlia- 
ment had sent down the order for the demolishing 
of images and crosses, and when, in consequence, the 
fury of the baser sort of the people had been so need- 
lessly kindled against Baxter, he says: ‘*‘ About this 





time the King’s Declarations were read in our 
Market Place, and the Reader (a violent Country 
Gentleman) seeing me pass the Streets, stopt and 
said, ‘ There goeth a Traitor,’ without ever giving a 
syllable of Reason for it.”” Following upon this came 
Baxter’s enforced visit to Gloucester, his sojourn at 
the house of Mr. Darney, the town clerk, and his 
return to Kidderminster at the earnest request of 
some of his flock. But he only returned to his home 
in the High Street to find tho rage of the rabble still 
unappeased. Ho describes it in these terms:— 
‘‘ When I came home I found the beggarly drunken 
Rowt in a very tumultuating Disposition, and the 
Superiors that were for the King did animate them, 
and the People of the Place who were accounted 
Religious were called Roundheads, and openly revil’d 
and threatened as the King’s Enemies (who had never 
meddled in any Cause against the King). Every 
drunken Sot that met any of them in the Streets 
would tell them ‘We shall take an order with the 
Puritans ere long.’ And just as their Shews, and 
Wakes, and Stage-Plays, when the Drink and the 
Spirit of Ryot did work together in their Heads, 
and the Crowd encouraged one another, so was it 
with them now; they were like tyed Mastiffs newly 
loosed, and fled in the Faco of all that was Religious, 
yea, or Civil, which came in their way.” These 
Kidderminster sots, he says, would come to church 
on the Lord’s Day, and hear the sermon, and for 
awhile would be calmed ; until they went again ‘‘ to 
the Alehouse, or heard any of their Leaders hiss 
them on, or heard a Rabble cry ‘Down with the 
Roundheads.’”” Baxter adds that most of these 
drunkards went into the king’s army, and that few 
survived the war. Of the Kidderminster Shew, 
Baxter elsewhere says: ‘The town having formerly 
been eminent for vanity, had, yearly, a Shew, in 
which they brought forth the painted forms of Giants, 
and such like foolery, to walk about the streets with ; 
and, though I said nothing against them, as being 
not simply evil, yet, on every one of those days of 
riot, the rabble of the more vicious sort had still 
some spleen to vent against me, as one part of their 
game.’ This Shew was probably that great fair-day 
of the year which from time immemorial has been 
held on Ascension Day—doubtless a degenerate relic 
of the ancient religious festival—and which has gone 
by the name, ‘‘ Holy Thursday Fair.” Through the 
exertions of the late vicar (the present Bishop of 
Rochester), the modern fair received its death-blow ; 
and this, assisted by the wide-spread and growing 
observance of Ascension Day, caused ‘* Holy Thurs- 
day Fair” to dwindle to the merest skeleton of its 
former dimensions, until, on May 9, 1872, it was 
finally abolished by the mayor and corporation.* 
But I can remember it as one of the most largely- 
attended pleasure-fairs in the midland counties, last- 
ing over two days, and cramming ‘the Lion Fields” 
with menageries, circuses, theatres, shows, merry-go- 
rounds, swings, booths, and stalls. But the so-called 
‘Fields’? have been covered with closely-packed 
streets, one of which preserves in its name, ‘“ Fair 
Street,” a reminiscence of bygone scenes, the memory 
of which it will doubtless so far survive that topo- 
graphers yet unborn may vainly puzzle to elucidate 
the true origin and meaning of the name. 





* “Yet, on that day,” says the ‘‘Kidderminster Shuttle,” ‘the old 
farmers flocked into the town as usual, by virtue of the same kind of 
instinct which brings sca-gulls to Habberly Valley, though no salt sea 
wave has beat against the Trimpley Cliffs for countless ages,” 





THE VICARAGE. 


And yot, all those twenty years that Baxter pos- 
sessed his home in that noisy quarter in the High 
Street, he might, if he had been so minded, have 
inhabited a much larger and more commodious 
house, in a quieter situation ; one, too, that possessed 
back premises and had the pleasant adjunct of a 
garden, girdled with trees.* This was the Vicarage 
House in Vicar Street—leading southwards, and at 
right angles, from the lower end of High Street— 
in which the Rev. George Dance was permitted to 
dwell, although he had been sequestered. He owed 
this undeserved kindness to Laxter himself, who 
being ‘‘vehemently urged by the people to take 
the Vicaridge, yet disclaimed it.” He has left a 
notable description of its tenant and his peculiarly 
unsavoury and unclerical mode of life. Suffice 
it to say, that his unfitness for his sacred duties 
seoms to have been as great as was Baxter’s fit- 
ness for them; and the people of Kidderminster 
had good reason to congratulate themselves on that 
happy change in affairs which substituted Richard 
Baxter for George Dance. The manor of Kidder- 
minster had become the property of the Blounts, of 
Kinlet, in 15538, and had remained in their family 
till the death of Sir Edward Blount, without issue, in 
1630. He it was who had appointed this Dance as 
vicar, December 11, 1627. On Sir Edward’s death, 
the manor was conveyed by special deed to the Earl 
of Newport, and from him passed, by sale, to Waller, 
the poet, who was compelled to dispose of it, in order 
that he might pay tho fine inflicted upon him by 
Parliament. Mr. Dance was subsequently reinstated 
in the living, his successor being the Rev. Richard 
White; who was licensed on October 18, 1677; the 
patron being Sir Thomas Foley, whose father, Mr. 
Thomas Foley (as Baxter says), ‘‘besides purchasing 
the patronage of Kidderminster, and choosing for it 
the best Conformable ministers that could be got, also 
placed his eldest son’s habitation in Kidderminster, 
which became a great protection and blessing to the 
town.” His residence was, probably, the Old Hall, 
adjacent to the south-eastern portion of the parish 
churchyard: the building has, for many years past, 
been converted into a carpet manufactory, but, on 
its western front, and in portions of its interior, pre- 
serves many evidences of its former grandeur. From 
the Foleys the patronage of the living (and also the 
high stewardship of the borough) passed to the 
Wards. In 1841 the Earl of Dudley (then Lord 
Ward) presented to the living his brother-in-law, 
the Rev. T. L. Claughton, who, after a long ministry 
of twenty-six years, during which he laboured in the 
spirit and with the success of a second Baxter, was 
removed from a town vicarage to become, at one step, 
a bishop; and; in 1867, Mr. Claughton was conse- 
crated Bishop of Rochester. He was succeeded in 
the living by one of his former curates (so many of 
whom have attained eminent positions), the Rev. G. 
D. Boyle, at that time vicar of St. Michael’s, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. 


KIDDERMINSTER CHURCH. 


Under Mr. Claughton’s auspices, the much-needed 
work of restoring the parish church—the scene of 
Baxter’s public ministrations—to something of its 

* This garden is now built over by the Music Hall and Corn Exchango. 


The house remains, but is a vicarage in name only, the present vicarage 
being on the outskirts of the town. 
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former beauty was begun in 1846, and prosecuted 
with judgment and energy; the work being carried 

























communion-table were disposed of as so much useless 
lumber, and eventually found resting-places at the 
“Old” and ‘New Meeting” chapels; the oak- 
carved seats were also bought by the Independent 
congregation, and placed in the ‘Old Meeting,” 
from whence, on the repewing of the chapel, the chief 
portions were transferred to the Ebenezer, or Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Chapel. A Mr. Johnson, of Wor- 
cester, was the unhappy architect to whom was 
confided the task of exorcising the spirit of Baxter 
from the scene of his former power, and he did his 
spiriting so effectually that his new work, ‘‘in fine 

orway oak,” was hailed by the visitors who crowded 
to the re-opening, on August 5, 1787, as a vast im- 
provement on the quaint old carved work that had 
done duty in the unenlightened days of Richard 
Baxter. The flat plaster ceiling of the chancel, with 
its blue and white cornice, was vastly admired; 
though it yielded the palm for beauty to the flat 
plaster ceiling of the nave, which was decorated with 
circular ornaments in plaster-of-paris, intended for 
the reception of chandeliers. The ‘‘ three-decker” 
reading-desk and pulpit, in the centre of the church, 
was considered to be the height of fashion. The 
criticism was all one way. ‘ Every alteration,” said 
the contemporaneous chronicle, ‘‘ has been done with 
due attention to Gothic effect.’’ Gothic, we must re- 
member, was the term applied to the Batty-Langley 
and Strawberry Hill school of ornament, and meant 
anything that was utterly unlike any recognised style 
of architecture. But Baxter had become old-fashioned; 
and even when Mr. Harral came to write about 
Kidderminster—in his two-volume illustrated work 
on ‘‘The Severn,” published in 1824—all that he could 
find to say of Kidderminster’s greatest worthy was, 
that he was ‘‘of theological fame ;” adding that the 
inhabitants of the town were “great believers in 
witchcraft, a circumstance which may, perhaps, be 







on by the present vicar, and being, at the present I 
time, near to completion. Lord Dudley restored the § 
chancel, at his own cost, in 1847; and the building, § © 
both in its interior, rich in carved work and stained § ™ 
windows, and from its exterior—of which an idea ps 
may be gained from my drawing at: the head of the 
page engraving—may rank among the noblest parish of 
churches in the land. The church (St. Mary’s) pro- § 2 
bably dates back to the year 1315, in which year, on § 
the 10th of June, Walter de Maydenston, Bishop of § *! 
Worcester, ‘consecrated ye altar at ye churche of pi 
Kidderminstre ;”’ but it is chiefly built in the perpen- § ™ 
dicular style of architecture, which was in use between Je 
1377 and 1485. It consists of a nave with aisles, § P* 
and chancel with south aisle, and is termed by of 
Baxter ‘‘ a most convenient temple,”’ ‘‘ very capacious, 8 
and the most commodious and convenient that ever I q 
was in.” There was a “full congregation” before § ¥ 
he came there; but the number of his hearers in. § } 
creased to such an extent that five galleries were ¥ 
built to hold them. These galleries were reduced to J ° 
three when the church was ‘‘ new-pewed, repaired  P 
and beautified,”’ at the expense of £1,200, in 1787, h 
the veneration of Baxter’s memory having by that I 
time become so exceedingly small, and the taste for § 
church architecture having dwindled to an equally ‘ 
low ebb, that the then churchwardens and authorities ’ 
stripped the church of all its furniture, and sold it to , 
the highest bidder. Baxter’s pulpit and Baxter's | 
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written in defence of the doctrines of demoniac pos- 
session, witchcraft, etc.” Sapient Mr. Harral! 

It is to be feared that Mr. Johnson, of Worcester, 
samped his work; for when, in March, 1872, the 
north gallery was removed (partly on account of its 
unsafe state, and partly to make room for the new 
organ-chamber), it was found that the beams of the 

ery, instead of being ‘fine Norway oak,” were 
of horse-chestnut, and, in many places, quite rotten. 
In removing this gallery, the workmen disclosed 
traces of frescoes on the north wall, together with 
a portion of the creed; and on one side of the second 
pillar from the east, in the north aisle, was the frag- 
ment of a text: ‘‘We preach not ourselves, But 
Jesus Christ our Lorde. We are not as the most 
part Are, which chop and change With the Word 
of God, but . . of pur...” (The word ‘“corrupt”’ 
is used in the English version of the 2 Cor. ii. 17.) 
These words were painted on the pillar against 
which Baxter’s pulpit stood, and may, possibly, 
have been placed there at Baxter’s own wish; they 


| were, at any rate, very agreeable to the teaching 


of him whose “ familiar moving voice” and “ serious 
preaching’ so convinced the understanding of his 
hearers and engaged their affections, that (as Dr. 
Bates said) ‘‘ those were as deaf as adders who were 
not charmed by so wise a charmer.” ‘The church 
stands in a commanding position on the edge of a 
red-sandstone rock, immediately underneath which 
now runs the canal—bounding the western side of 
the extensive churchyard—and, still lower in the 
valley, the small river Stour, the water of which is 
considered to possess a peculiar value in the washing 
of the worsted yarns for the staple manufacture of 
the town. The chief approach from the town is to 
the south, by way of Church Street. The church- 
yard lies chiefly on the other sides of the church, 
and is planted with noble avenues of elms. Further 
interments will not now be permitted, and the 
churchyard is being planted with shrubs and flowers. 
The row of trees skirting the south walk of the 
churchyard (shown to the right of my sketch) is 
traditionally said to have been planted by Baxter; 
and they may have been planted in his time. 
Opposite to them is a large building, separated 
from the chancel by a low vestry, through which 
admittance can be gained to the church from “the 
Chantry.” Its peculiar use ceased in the time of 
Edward v1; and it was afterwards occupied as the 
Free Grammar School of King Charles 1, until 1848, 
when a new Grammar School was built on the out- 
skirts of the town at Woodfield, since which time 
the Chantry has been used for a choir-school, mis- 
sionary meetings, and kindred purposes. Mr. 
Noake, in his ‘Worcestershire Rambler,” says, 
“there were on this school three busts of Richard 
Baxter, one at the east end and two on the south 
side; he is said to have kept the school here in the 
latter part of his life.” Both these statements are 
erroneous. 
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XIX.—WOLVERHAMPTON (concluded). 


Wotvernampron stands on the New Red Sandstone; 
and the neighbourhood has much interest for the 
geologist. A little south is the site of the three fossil 
forests, described by Miller in his ‘First Impressions 





of England,” * but the forests themselves have disap- 
peared. Fine roads lead out of Wolverhampton to 
the surrounding country. Tettenhall, a beautiful, 
antique village (deriving its name from ‘ Theoten 
Hall,” or ‘Hall of the Heroes”), and possessing 
a venerable church, picturesque churchyard, and 
charming undulating scenery, is the residence of 
the wealthy of the Iron Capital.| A Nonconformist 
college, of noble size, has recently been erected 
there ; it crowns the heights, and is visible for miles 
around. (Geologists will find hundreds of boulders 
about Tettenhall, many of which are of felstone, and 
must therefore have come from afar; as Tettenhall 
is on the Great Northern Drift, they have doubtless 
been brought by icebergs.) In the vicinity are 
Allbrighton, Tong, Bushbury (whose church is rich 
in historic monuments), Patshull Park, the seat of 
the Earl of Dartmouth, and Wrottesley Park and 
Observatory ; while Trentham, the seat of the Duke 
of Sutherland, Enville, Alton Towers, and other 
famous and delightful places, are within easy reach 
by rail or coach. But we need not go so far from 
Wolverhampton to find objects of interest. The 
grounds which occupy the site of the Exhibition of 
1869 have been extended and laid out with great 
taste. Though the air of the town is unfavourable 
to delicate plants, the Horticultural Society, estab- 
lished a few years since in Wolverhampton, and 
having the Earl of Dartmouth as its president, has 
done much to encourage garden cultivation, which, 
we may here observe, the wise generosity of several 
gentlemen, who have divided a considerable extent 
of land into small lots, that are let on easy terms 
to working men, has tended to promote among 
the artificer population. Some sorts of evergreens, 
such as laurestinas, bays, Portugal laurels, and 
conifers, will not grow in the town, nor do roses 
thrive there; but hollies, both evergreen and varie- 
gated, box, etc., together with all kinds of deciduous 
trees and shrubs, do remarkably well. In a nursery 
two miles from the town, belonging to Mr. Lowe, of 
the Horticultural Society, all sorts of evergreens, 
conifers, and roses grow luxuriantly. And Mr. 
Perry’s gardens at Tettenhall (well worthy a visit, 
and which stand so high that they are on a level 
with the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral) contain a 
very remarkable and interesting collection of plants. 

We were favoured with an invitation to view tho 
Gallery of British Art in the possession of Sidney 
Cartwright, Esq., one of the county magistrates, at 
his residence in the immediate vicinity of Wolver- 
hampton. We found there many choice productions 





* «<The surface is found to present exactly the appearance of a moor on 
which a full-grown firwood had been cut down a few months before, and 
only the stumps left behind. Stump rises beside stump to the number 
of seventy-three in all; the thick diverging roots strike out on every 
side into what had been once vegetable mould, but which now exists as 
an indurated brownish-coloured shale. Many trunks, sorely flattened, 
lie recumbent on the coal, some of them full thirty feet in length, 
while some of the large stumps measure rather more than two feet in 
diameter. There lie thick around, stigmaria, lepidodendra, calamites, 
and fragments of ulodendra Not a few of the stumps are 
evidently water-worn; and there have been found immediately» over 
them scales of megalichthys, and the shells of an unio, somewhat re- 
sembling in form the common pearl mussel of our rivers, but consider- 
ably smaller. The prostrate forest had been submerged, and molluscs 
lived and fishes swam over it. It is further worthy of notice that this 
upper forest is underlaid, at the depth of a few feet, by a second forest, 
in which the stumps lie as thickly, and are of as great asize, as in the first ; 
and that this second forest is underlaid, in turn, by the remains of yet a 
third. We find three full-grown forests closely packed up in a depth of 
not more than twelve feet.” It would seem that, since the above was 
written, all the fossil trees have been removed to museums and geo- 
logical collections. Mr. Frederick Walton, of the ‘‘Old Hall,” tells us 
that some years ago it was the most interesting geological study he had 
ever seen. 

+ In our article on iron works, p. 351, the obvious misprint occurred 
of £2 per ton, instead of 2s., royalty. 
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of well-known English painters—Creswick, Land- 
seer, David Roberts, Freeth, Stanfield, Leslie, George 
Morland, T. Faed, J. Faed, Knight, Hodson, Con- 
stable, Phillip, Hardy, Sidney Cooper, etc. The 
collection is particularly rich in ‘‘ David Cox’s” and 
‘John Linnell’s;” it contains also numerous fine 
engravings and water-colours, by artists of eminence. 
Mr. Cartwright has on several occasions most gene- 
rously lent selections from his gallery to public exhi- 
bitions. He is frequently visited by distinguished 
artists, who must be delighted to meet with so grand 
a collection, second perhaps to none of its kind in the 
Midland Counties. And Wolverhampton has other 
art associations. Edward Bird, the Royal Academi- 
cian, was born here; he was employed as a painter 
on tea-trays and other articles at the Old Hall, and 
rose to eminence as the painter of ‘‘ The Choristers 
Rehearsing,” and ‘‘ The Will.”” His great master- 
piece is held to be ‘‘The Field of Chevy Chase the 
Day after the Battle.” At the Kensington Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1871, a cast of a marble 
Medallion of the late Prince Consort when a child, 
by Miss Fellows, of Wolverhampton, was exhibited 
by command of her Majesty, the original being also 
by her Majesty’s command exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, where, moreover, Miss Fellows had a 
remarkable Medallion of Shakespeare—and yet 
another work from her hand, a fine Medallion of the 
Judge of the County Court of Wolverhampton,— 
thoughtful and notable productions all of them, and, 
as the achievements of a femalo artist, specially 
noteworthy. Another local artist, Mr. Thomas 
Chittenden, lately exhibited his works at the 
Wolverhampton Exchange—fourteon pictures, figure 
subjects and landscapes, all original, except a por- 
trait after Holbein. 

Nor is Wolverhampton without its literary, scien- 
tific, and other celebrities. Dr. George Oliver, who 
is famous for his topographical researches, and 
gained celebrity by his learned works on Free- 
masonry—though more associated with Exeter—was 
incumbent of the collegiate church, and its his- 
torian. Abernethy, the surgeon; Professor Beeto 
Jukes, the geologist; Sir- William Congreve, tho 
inventor of the Congreve rocket ; and William Pitt, 
the agricultural historian, were pupils in the grammar 
school of this town. Dr. Milner, author of the ‘‘ End 
of Controversy,’’ received a portion of his education 
in this locality, resided at Giffard House, North 
Street. Jolin Kemble made his débit at Wolver- 
hampton ; his sister, Mrs. Siddons, often performed 
here. Edward Booth, the tragedian, a workman at 
the Old Hall, first came out as an amateur in 
Wolverhampton, and went thence to London to play 
at Drury Lane. It may be remembered that Booth 
was standing behind the scenes when the elder Kean 
was acting, and in a fit of jealousy fired at him, 
missed his aim, was obliged to fly the country, 
went to Charleston, U.8., and setiled there: and 
that his eldest son assassinated President Lincoln. 
To these we may add John Pearson, the Indian 
advocate, and Thomas Moss, author of the well- 
known plaintive melody ‘Pity the Sorrows of a Poor 
Old Man,” who also have been associated with the 
Tron Capital. Nor must we omit Mr. Rupert Kettle, 
County Court Judge of Worcestershire, a resident in 
this neighbourhood, whose eminence as an arbitrator 
in trade disputes between masters and be 2 2 in 
our own day is well known in the Midland Counties. 

Wolverhampton is remarkable for its ‘“‘ self-made 
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men. Almost every man occupying a leading 
position in the town is, we are told, ‘‘a self-made 
man, or the son of such.” 

Wolverhampton teems with loyal as well as occlo- 
siastical and other memories. King Edward the elder 
came hither in the year 909; King John in 1206 and 
1207 ; and Queen Elizabeth in 1574. At the old “Star 
and Garter,” in Cock Street, Charles 1, who several 
times visited the town, found shelter in his sorest 
extremities; Charles 11, when Prince of Wales, and 
James 11, when Duke of York, were loyally enter- 
tained here; and afterwards the ‘‘ merrie monarch ”’ 
was much hereabouts, for not far off are the green 
woods of Chillington—Boscobel, where the King 
hid in the oak—Moseley, and Bentley Hall. And in 
the old church—yot older within than without* 
—stands, as already noticed \in a chapel belong- 
ing to the Lano family, and containing monuments 
to several of its members), the fine tomb of Colonel 
Lane, the preserver of Charles 11; and the monv- 
ment of Admiral Leveson, commander of the fleet 
sent against the Spanish Armada. ‘Nor will the 
visit of Queen Victoria to Wolverhampton, to inau- 
gurate the statue of Prince Albert (to which we have 
already alluded), be ever forgotten. A Republican 
Club has lately been proposed in Wolverhampton, 
but the working classes, as a body, are loyal. 

The General Cemetery, whith is about a mile from 
St. Peter’s Church, commands some pleasant views, 
is much resorted to by the townspeople, and contains 
many memorials of local worthies. One of the most 
interesting, as well as the most noticeable, is that to 
the first Mayor of Wolverhampton, G. B. Thorney- 
croft, Esq., ‘‘ erected,” as the inscription states, ‘ by 
nearly a thousand workmen, to the memory of their 
old employer.” ‘‘'The sympathies of thousands,” it 
is added, ‘‘drew them to his funeral obsequies, and 
the Mayor, Corporation, the resident County Magis- 
tracy, tho High Sheriff of the County, and other 
public functionaries of the province, accompanied 
by all his workmen, together with a vast concourse 
of all classes of the inhabitants, bore him with spon- 
taneous honour to the grave.” Such a monument in 
a placelike Wolverhampton is peculiarly appropriate, 
and speaks to the hearts and consciences of both 
masters and workmen. 

The sanitary condition of Wolverhampton used to 
be most unsatisfactory, but by recent improvements 
the rate of mortality has since been so much reduced 
that in April last it was only twenty-four per thou- 
sand, the minimum (Portsmouth) being seventeen, 
and the maximum (Salford) thirty-eight. The Corpo- 
ration of Wolverhampton have purchased a farm of 
283 acres, at a cost of £29,875, as part of a plan 
for the effectual drainage of the town, the sewage of 
which it is purposed to employ imirrigating the land— 
a plan which they are now carrying out under their 
borough surveyor. We may add that within the last 
thirty years the cost of pauperism in Wolverhampton 
has increased from £9,000 to £29,000 a year! 

But we must away. A fine view of Wolverhamp- 
ton and its neighbourhood may be obtained from the 
top of St. Peter’s tower. Let us ascend thither. If 
a bucket of water were to be poured from one side 
of this tower, it would flow to the German Ocean; 
if from the other, to St. George’s Channel. Wolver- 
hampton is, as it were, on the backbone of the Midland 





* In altering the level of the interior some years ago, the workmen 
came on a fine tesselated pavement, proving that this church (like some 
others in the neighbourhood) was built on the site of a Roman temple, 
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POETICAL 


Counties ; and rivers and brooks flow close by in quite 
opposite directions. And now look from aloft. On 
the one hand we may behold a scene resembling that 
from the summit of Dudley Castle, only that it is less 
central, a scene supernatural and in some sense terri- 
ble in its aspect; on the other, we have stretched before 
us a calm, green, and beautiful landscape. The 
Mining, Ironworking, and Agricultural Industries 
of our country are thus at once represented; the 
conquests of man over nature in opposite ways 
here illustrated. On this side Industry delves and 
descends far beneath the surface of the soil, excavating 
the treasures long since hidden in the secret cham- 
bers of the earth, melting, shaping, beating out the 
metal, and building it up into structures of wondrous 
power; on that side it harrows, and ploughs, and 
manures, and sows, and reaps; and from both it 
gathers in wealth and beauty : and while the agricul- 
turist supplies the miner and citizen with food, these 
provide the farmer with implements and machinery ; 
—the chemist stands by to aid with substances which 
help to fertilise the land ;—and here—on this spot, 
consecrated for many centuries to the worship of 
Heaven—Religion meets them all, and with a joyous 
note like that which rings out to-night from this 
hoary tower, celebrates their friendship and alliance. 





POETICAL ENIGMAS. 


Iy “ The Literary Life of the Rev. William Harness,” 
the story is given of the origin of a very celebrated 
poetical yiddle. Mr. Hope was entertaining a num- 
ber of eminent friends at the Deep Dene. In the 
course of the evening some remarks turned the con- 
versation upon the letter H, and the unworthy treat- 
ment it received in the centre of metropolitan civilisa- 
tion. The party retired soon afterwards, but tho 
subject of discussion had touched Miss Catherine 
Fanshawe’s ingenious fancy, and while others slept 
her mind was busily employed. Next morning at 
breakfast she brought down the poem and read it to 
the delighted and astonished guests :— 


’Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 
"Twill be found in the sphere when ’tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
"Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
Presides o’er his happiness, honour, and health ; 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir. 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 
With the husbandman toils, with the monarch is crowned. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 

But woe to the wretch that expels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlpool of passion be drowned. 
"Twill not soften the we but, though deaf be the ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower ; 

Ah ! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour. 


These lines thus first introduced were soon well 
known and admired throughout the country, and 
from their style and curious felicity were attributed 
to Lord Byron. They afterwards crept into some 


foreign editions of his works, and are even at the 
present day often ascribed to him. 
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Many imitations have appeared, but they are mere 
exercises of literary ingenuity and rhyming skill, 
after the first happy idea of Miss Fanshawe’s riddle. 
One of the best of these is on the letter O, by the late 
Rev. J. MacDonell :— 


‘Tis heard in the deep-breathing accents of woe, 

Tis smelt in the rose, and ’tis seen in the snow, 

In each mountain that raises its snow-covered scalp, 
It appears—but oh, strange ! ’tis denied to the Alp. 
’Tis heard in the sorrows that breathe o’er the tomb, 
But doubly it roars in the sweeping simoom. 

"Tis admired in the mirror, in loveliest form, 

It sleeps in the gale, and awakes in the storm. 

Tis heard in the love-tale that’s whispered by youth, 
And the vows that are uttered in secret by truth. 
The despot may claim it, the king never can, 

And woman usurps it, and takes it from man. 

In the roar of the cannon, the sound of the drum, 
In the shout of the foes, when to battle they come, 
In the conqueror’s voice, in the groans of the dying, 
In the sword of the brave, and the course of the flying, 
’Tis heard, and howe’er the field’s fortune may go, 
Unshrinking ’tis found in the midst of the foe. 


Another similar composition is on the letter N :— 


*Twas witnessed in heaven, but never in hell, 

And where it was born no mortal can tell ; - 

It gives to th’ ocean th’ extent of its bound, 

’Tis seen in the lightning, and heard in each sound. 

It delights not in love, tho’ in friendship it shines, 

And tho’ reft from the heart, round the mind it entwines. 
In man and in woman ’twill ever be found, 

And tho’ banished from courts, yet with monarchs is crown'd, 
’Tis seen in each planet that glows in the sky, 

And in splendour it well with the sunbeam may vic : 

’Tis with us in autumn and winter and spring, 

But flies before summer her treasures can bring ; 

It begins with the night, and it ends with the dawn, 

*Tis seen on the vineshrub that grows in the lawn : 

Its absence by science would ever be miss’d, 

And nature without it would cease to exist : 

Ev’n Fancy herself owns its absolute sway, 

Whilst deprived of its power the passions decay: 

But in night let it slumber all rayless and dim, 

Oh ! breathe on it softly—’tis lost in a hymn! 


Hannah More’s riddle on the word ‘‘ book” is in 
happier strain : 


I’m a strange contradiction ; I’m new and I’m old, 

I am often in tatters, and oft deck’d with gold ; 

Tho’ I never could read, yet lettered I’m found ; 

Tho’ blind, I enlighten, tho’ loose, I am bound. 

I am always in black, and I’m always in white, 

I am grave and I’m gay, I’m heavy and light. 

In numbers I vary ; I’m eight and I’m four, 

And tho’ I am twelve, I can’t reach half a score. 

In form, too, I differ ; I’m thick and I’m thin, 

I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet I’m covered with skin. 
I’ve more points than the compass, more stops than the flute, 
I sing without voice, without speaking I’m mute, 

I’m English, I’m German, I’m French, and I’m Dutch, 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much, 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 

And no monarch alive has so many pages. 


Great names are sometimes associated with these 
literary trifles. Here isa charade by George Can- 
ning :— 

A word there is of plural number, 
Foe to tranquil rest and slumber ; 
Now any word you choose to take 
By adding S you plural make ; 
But if you add an § to this, 
Strange is the metamorphosis, 
Plural is plural then no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 


Many readers can doubtless refer to other examples 
by notable authors. 
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Horizon WANTED.—A Venetian senator being deputed as a 
visitor to the University of Padua, asked the astronomer, 
Chiminelli, if the Observatory wanted any instrument. ‘It 
wants nothing,” replied the astronomer, ‘‘except a good 
horizon.” ‘*‘ Horizon!” said the noble and most potent signor, 
‘*why then we must send to London for one.” ‘This beats the 
story of the rich English lady, who, ordering a pair of globes, 
was very angry because ‘‘ they did not match!” 


BALLINASLOE Farr.—Ballinasloe, situated in the county of 
Galway, has long been the Falkirk of Ireland, where the Western 
and Highland graziers of Connaught exhibit their cattle and 
sheep for sale to the extensive and substantial farmers of 
Leinster, who purchase largely for the winter stocking of the 
rich lands of Meath, Westmeath, Dublin, and Kildare. The 
great fair of Ballinasloe is in itself a sort of Irish institution 
well worth seeing. There is the ‘‘show day” for sheep, held 
in the Earl of Clancarty’s beautiful park, where from eighty to 
one hundred thousand sheep are annually exhibited for sale, 
and where, although the first day is only called the ‘‘ show 
day,” the greatest amount of business and of actual sales takes 
place. The second day is the more legitimate sheep fair, in which 
all which were not sold on the ‘‘show day” are usually dis- 
posed of; sometimes, if it be a rising fair, at higher rates, but 
generally at lower prices. The third day is the horse fair, in 
which vast numbers of the best horses in Ireland are bought by 
English dealers, and are sent across the Channel to mount our 
more wealthy neighbours ; and it cannot be denied that Irish 
horses are now at a high premium in England. ‘The cattle fair 
is held the day after the horse fair, and in it vast numbers of 
splendid beasts are disposed of to the Meath and Westmeath 
graziers ; and, last of all, comes the ‘‘ poor man’s fair,” in which 
every description of impoverished beast, whether horse, cow, or 
sheep, and everything which has not been hitherto sold, is 
exhibited for sale, and generally finds ready purchasers amongst 
the crowds that flock to ‘‘the poor man’s fair,” at the latter 
end of the week.—Mr. Stewart T'rench. 


Tue Trser Expioration. —The great magazine for all 
kinds of treasure is supposed to be the bed of the Tiber. We 
may ve sure when the Romans lay under the apprehension of 
seeing their city sacked by a barbarous enemy, as they have 
done more than once, that they would take care to bestow such 
of their riches this way as could best bear the water, besides 
what the insolence of a brutal conqueror may be supposed to 
have contributed, who had an ambition to waste and destroy 
all the beauties of so celebrated a city. I need not mention 
the old common-shore (sewer) of Rome, which ran from all 
parts of the town with a current and violence of an ordinary 
river, nor the frequent inundations of the Tiber, which may 
have swept away many of the ornaments of its banks, nor the 
several statues that the Romans themselves flung into it when 
they would revenge themselves on the memory of an ill citizen, 
a dead tyrant, or a discarded favourite. At Rome they have so 
general an opinion of the riches of this river that the Jews have 
formally proffered the Pope to cleanse it, so that they might 
have for their pains what they found in the bosom of it. I 
have seen the Valley near Ponte Molle, which they proposed to 
fashion into a new channel for it, till they had cleared the old 
for its reception. The Pope, however, would not comply with 
the proposal, as fearing the heats might advance too far before 
they had finished their work, and produce a pestilence among 
his people ; though I don’t see why such a design might not be 
executed now with as little danger as in Augustus’s time, were 
there as many hands employed on it.—Remarks on Several 
Parts of Italy, etc., in the Years 1701, 1702, 1708, by the late 
Right Hon. Joseph Addison. 

Von MoLTxE at Troy.—Marshal von Moltke, during his 
military mission in Turkey, has thus described his visit to 
the supposed site of Troy :—‘‘I directed my footsteps towards 
a spot to which are attached the oldest of historical souvenirs, 
but where time has probably blotted out all traces of man’s 
handiwork. Strange to say, one still has pointed out to 
one, with appearances of probability, the theatre of events 
which were related centuries ago by a blind poet, and which 
occurred centuries again before his day. Nature has remained 
the same. Here are the two streams where the women of Troy 
washed their ‘shining robes,’ there the Simois descends from 
Mount Ida and confounds its turbulent waters with the calm 
flood of the Scamander. The waves still roar round Cape 





Sigeum and the island of Imbros. The white peak of Mount 
Idas, whence Jupiter contemplated the doings of gods and of men, 
is visible from every point in the plain, and Posseidon, ‘ who 
made the earth to tremble,’ could not indeed have found a more 
splendid seat than ‘the loftiest point of verdant Samothrace, 
from the height of which he witnessed the strife and its issues,’ 
In the ‘Iliad’ it is necessary to make a distinction between 
the truth of the events which occurred and that of the poem 
itself. That all the princes of whom Homer speaks combated 
beneath the walls of Pergamos may be as doubtful as the 
genealogy of his demi-gods ; but one thing is certain—Homer 
made his story fit in with the locality, which he must have 
known most thoroughly. The site of the city is determined by 
the fact that the Scamander’s source was just beneath it, and 
that the waters of the Simois washed its walls. When it is 
necessary to fix it more exactly, the opinions of the savants vary 
considerably ; I, who am not an authority in science, was 
merely guided by military instinct towards the spot which one 
would choose for the erection of an impregnable fort. If, after 
leaving the Turkish fortress of Rumkalih, at the southern issue 
of the Dardanelles, you sail up the Simois for three hours, you 
will find that the plain leads to a chain of hills, at the foot of 
which is situated the village of Bunarbaschi. It received its 
present name from the source of the Scamander, which here 
springs from out of the chalkstone. Let us now ascend the 
slight incline, and we shall reach the spot where most travellers 
place Troy. Farther on—about a thousand yards off--there is 
a deep gorge, and beyond a still higher plateau about 500 feet 
long, which is undoubtedly the position of Pergama. A small 
mound is held to be the tomb of Hector. And now, starting 
from this supposed tomb, take 800 steps forward in the same 
direction towards the mass of stones which is perhaps the fallen 
tower of the Scean gate, whence Priam watched the combatants, 
and whence the son of Andromache started back in terror 
before the plumed helmet of his sire. You then see before you 
a piece of = about 500 feet each way, and behind you some 
heights which served for the citadel of Priam, with its 600 
apartments. These heights are bounded on three sides by in- 
accessible cliffs ; the fourth side is practicable, and it is there 
that must have been situate the Scan gate—the only one, 
indeed, that is mentioned as existing. Thence the view em- 
braces the source of the Scamander and the plains where the 
battles were fought, the windings of the Simois, the tombs of 
Achilles and of Ajax, the position occupied by the fleet near 
the Sandy shore, Mount Ida, and the verdant Samothrace. 
Nor is this all; along these heights I discovered foundations of 
walls cutting each other at right angles, and built of stones of 
various kinds without cement. I will not argue that these are 
the walls of the houses of Troy; but it is well known that 
temples have been raised and towns christened in memory of 
that city. It may be that some such monument has sprung 
from the ruins of ancient Troy, and that they have furnished 
the numerous capitals and sculptured columns which cover the 
whole cemetery of the wretched village of Bunarbaschi. Among 
the most remarkable objects in this very interesting country are 
the tombs ; that of Achilles is especially easy of recognition by 
the description given of it in Homer. It was ‘upon a point of 
the Hellespont coast, so that it might be seen from afar upon 
the sea by all men who lived at that epoch and in the ages 
yet to come.’ Between the tomb of Achilles and Cape 
Rheetium rises another, which is said to be that of Ajax. This 
elevated mound has also been opened. Part of it has slipped 
away, and leaves exposed to view a large square chamber with 
solid walls, and about ten feet in length. In one corner of this 
is a vault about four feet high, along which one can creep upon 
one’s hands and feet for about twelve feet ; the cement of this 
masonry work is mixed with a greenish sort of gravel; it is 
very hard and appears very ancient. But it shows that the 
vault does not reach back to the time of Homer, for at that 
period the dead were ‘laid in the depths of a grave that was 
afterwards covered over with enormous stones one upon the 
other.’ It is very probable that in later days some sovereign 
may have desired to attach his memory to the imperishable 
name of Troy, and have had his grave dug in the veritable 
tumulus of the son of Telemon. But he has had no Homer to 
confer on him the baptism of immortality ; the remembrance 
of him has passed away, and curiosity has found in this venerable 
monument nothing save that which vanity had deposited 
therein.” 





